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The 1940 Annual Report of the Board of Public 
Trustees of the Boston Elevated 
Railway Company 


T N this, the twenty-second annual report of the public trustees of 
the Boston Elevated Railway to the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
we have tried to present a more complete picture than ever before of 
the railway, of its operations, of its function and of its place in the 
community which it serves. We have done this in order to help the 
readers of our report understand the facts about a railway which is 
so closely connected with the public at large and with the 14 cities 
and towns composing the area served. An exact and impartial ap¬ 
praisal of any agency of local transportation, public or private, can 
come only through knowledge. 

In the calendar year 1940 the net result from operations was 
somewhat better than for 1939, the excess of cost of service over re¬ 
ceipts for the period having been reduced by $142,615.43. 

This improved result was reached through the operation of sev¬ 
eral favorable factors. The adjustment, on November 1, 1939, of the 
length of certain local five-cent rides. The increased railway receipts 
by reason of the discontinuance of service by the Boston, Revere 
Beach & Lynn Railroad. The American Legion Convention last Sep¬ 
tember. Better business conditions, especially toward the latter part 
of the year, reflected in a higher level of riding during the Christmas 
shopping season. 

In this connection, two bright spots of the year occurred by rea¬ 
son of the receipts of two days: first, receipts of $128,630 on the day 
before the American Legion Parade Day, the highest receipts of any 
day since the American Legion Parade Day of 10 years earlier; and, 
second, receipts of $97,216 on Monday, December 23, the largest regu¬ 
lar day’s business since May, 1931. 

After more than 50 years, local public transportation still per- 
foims the main task of moving the people in a great metropolitan area. 
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THEY CAME BY “EL” TO SEE THE AMERICAN LEGION PARADE 

THE “EL” AND THE COMMUNITIES IT SERVES 

Rarely does any one take time to consider what the “El” means 
to the residents of the 14 cities and towns which it serves directly 
and to the residents of those municipalities who, although not directly 
served by the “El,” depend, nevertheless, upon Elevated service 
reached by independent feeder lines. A mere statement of the size 
of the area served directly and of the population within this area (114 
square miles and 1,400,838 population) does not reveal the day by day 
performance of this railway system, the job of moving large numbers, 
amongst them many automobile owners, to and from the most im¬ 
portant trading, industrial and social centre in New England. 

Historically, what has the Elevated contributed to this large 
metropolitan community ? 

The three major phases of public transportation may be described 
as follows: 

The period, up to the middle 1880’s, when several horse car rail¬ 
roads operated in a relatively small area. The period of consolidation, 
electrification and growth in the last 15 years of the l&th century. 
The period of further expansion and of the construction of rapid tran¬ 
sit facilities; the latter beginning just prior to the turn of the last 
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century and continuing up to the present with the expected opening 
on Sunday, February 16, 1941 of the new Huntington avenue subway. 

Throughout the long span of years covered by these changes the 
railway facilities and the cities and towns grew together in size, im¬ 
portance and vitality. Travel time between the outlying points and 
central Boston was cut with each new improvement. And with the 
shortening of the all important element of time consumed, people 
could live farther and yet farther away and still work and do business 
in central Boston. 

In a word, the railway system made possible this large metropoli¬ 
tan community. 

Today, what does the railway system mean to the area which it 
serves ? 

Up to 1926, in spite of the automobile which came into being a 
quarter of a century earlier, the railway system showed a constant 
increase in popular use as measured by the number of passengers 
which it carried. For several years subsequent there was a slight 
drop in railway riding, indicating that the number and use of auto¬ 
mobiles had cut into the increase in railway riding normally to be ex¬ 
pected from the growth in population and community activity. Then 
came the depression. Comparing 1929 with the low year 1933, the 
railway system lost more than 86 million passengers on an annual 
basis. Since, there has been a recovery of 26 million passengers or 
nearly one-third, a sizeable gain, but not enough. 

Nevertheless, the railway, carrying approximately 300,000,000 
revenue passengers annually, is still the vital arterial system of the 
large business, industrial and social centre which it so greatly helped 
to create. 


DECENTRALIZATION AND ITS EFFECTS 

Why hasn’t the riding of the railway system returned to its pre¬ 
depression level? 

Undoubtedly, the continued and accentuated competition of the 
automobile has had much to do with the failure of the rebound to 
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reach the levels of 1929 and earlier. Another factor, however, has been 
introduced and it is one of serious implications unless checked. We 
refer to a process called “decentralization” which has been at work 
during the last two decades with particularly harmful effects during 
the last one. Large cities and metropolitan areas throughout the 
nation have experienced a loss of population, a diminishing of activi¬ 
ties, and a shrinkage of values in their central areas. These central 
areas suffered, first, from the shock of curtailed business activities in 
the depression, and, second, from the effects of increased traffic con¬ 
gestion. The difficulties of entering, moving within, and leaving 
these central areas had made them less desirable for commercial, in¬ 
dustrial and social purposes. Generally, the combined factors of con¬ 
gestion and decentralization have affected what has been the most 
valuable property with the highest tax return. 

In central Boston, for example, many buildings have been torn 
down because they could no longer be profitably used. During the 
last ten years alone, buildings occupying thousands of square feet of 
land have been razed. Much of the land on which these buildings 
formerly stood is now used for outdoor parking of automobiles, a utili¬ 
zation of a single level, the ground, instead of multilevels of floor 
space. From 1936 to 1939, there was an increase of from 1,029,918 
square feet to 1,461,446 square feet in the land licensed for open air 
parking areas north of Massachusetts avenue. 

The interest of the trustees of this railway system in the pro¬ 
cesses of decentralization should be clear. The railway was built over 
the years to transport thousands daily to and from the central busi¬ 
ness district of Boston. Its rapid transit lines converge toward and 
through this centre. The life of the railway depends upon the vigor 
of the central area. Any long continued process which hurts this 
centre hurts the railway. 

As an indication of what has happened in Boston during the last 
ten years, partly due to the effects of decentralization, may we cite 
the reduction in real estate valuation in Boston of from $1,827,460,600 
in 1930 to $1,362,131,500 in 1940, a reduction of $465,329,100, or more 
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than 25 per cent. Where thousands of potential and actual users of the 
“El” were formerly employed in office and factory buildings, there is 
now vacant land or land used for the parking of automobiles. That 
use of land is, in itself, a new element of competition. And, in spite 
of this use of land, or, should we say, because of it, the volume of traf¬ 
fic in the streets of central Boston is greater than ever before. No 
way has yet been found to move traffic efficiently and quickly through 
the streets. Greater and greater congestion leads to more and more 
decentralization. What is visible evidence of this process? Sizeable 
and important shopping and business centres have grown up on the 
outskirts of Boston. Although this development may be considered 
as normal and healthy and desirable from the viewpoint of each com¬ 
munity itself, provided each does not choke up from traffic congestion, 
nevertheless, central Boston must not be allowed to die of slow stran¬ 
gulation. Too much is at stake. In our opinion, the outstanding 
community problem to be solved is how traffic shall be moved expedi¬ 
tiously through the streets of central Boston. The trustees' interest 
in freeing the arteries of traffic arises from a natural concern in the 
well-being and prosperity of the keystone city in the district which 
the “El” serves. A busy central Boston whose affairs can be con¬ 
ducted efficiently, easily, and with as little wasted time and effort as 
possible spells a busy railway operating at or near that limit of capac¬ 
ity for which it was built. 

Few persons realize the extreme sensitivity of the “El” as a baro¬ 
meter of conditions within the community. For example, during the 
month just ended, January, there has been considerably more than 
the usual amount of illness for this time of year. Consequently, riding 
on the “El” fell off markedly. Likewise, over a longer period, the 
level of riding on the “El” has been reduced by a decline in business 
activity in central Boston, a decline caused, in part, by traffic conges¬ 
tion. 

In solving this traffic problem, everybody is concerned. Utiliza¬ 
tion must be made of the best methods of traffic control. The inter¬ 
ests of the great majority must be made paramount. All day users 
of the streets for parking must be eliminated. Street space must be 
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used for the movement of traffic, not for its stoppage. In the inter¬ 
ests of efficiency, greater use should be made of the railway system, 
especially of its rapid transit lines. 

As a contribution to a more general public understanding of the 
evils of traffic congestion, the railway will show during 1941 a film, 
in color and sound, called “People Come First” which was prepared 
under the auspices of the American Transit Association, the national 
organization of local transportation agencies. This film depicts the 
development of the modern American city, shows how its growth is 
being retarded by traffic congestion and suggests some measures to 
cure the difficulties. 

A realistic approach to the solution of the traffic problem, and, 
from the viewpoint of the railway, to its related problem of automo¬ 
bile competition, has already been made by the trustees. Of recent 
years, the railway has made use of vacant land adjacent or close to 
rapid transit facilities for the free parking of automobiles of “El” 
patrons. A new parking area on Alford street, near the Sullivan 
square station, with a capacity of 200 automobiles, was opened on 
November 6, 1940. Recently, the railway acquired land on River 















street, near Mattapan station, which will be used to widen the bus¬ 
way, an improvement needed for some time, and to enlarge the park¬ 
ing area from a capacity of 120 automobiles to 375 automobiles, an 
additional capacity which will be available soon for El riders. On 
December 30, 1940 the railway also acquired on Cambridge and First 
streets, East Cambridge, opposite the Lechmere station, land which 
will be opened shortly to free parking for “El” patrons. This lot has 
a capacity of 325 automobiles. 

These parking facilities are a valuable adjunct to the railway 
property and are helping to increase the use of a one hundred and 
eighty million dollar plant which has an abundance of capacity. As 
to existing capacity, we have only to compare the number of passen¬ 
gers carried on the day before the American Legion Parade Day of 
last year, 1,403,518, and the number carried on December 23, the bus¬ 
iest regular day, 1,103,033, with the average number carried on a 
winter weekday, 954,862, and the average number carried on a sum¬ 
mer weekday, 764,700. 

In the effort to increase the use of the railway facilities, which 
means trying to overcome the competition of private transportation 
through the co-operative use of automobiles and of the railway sys¬ 
tem, the trustees have been fully aware of the value of advertising 
and publicity. We have sought through the use of the recognized 
media of newspaper, radio, outdoor bulletins, direct mail and railway 
advertising facilities to bring out the real advantages of using the 
railway in going to and coming from the central district of Boston. 
We have urged the use of the “El” for special occasions, as on New 
Year’s eve, for Christmas shopping, for parades or other events to 
which crowds are attracted, as the American Legion Parade, horse 
racing, football and baseball games, for Summer recreational riding 
to nearby beaches and parks, and for riding during the Winter months 
when automobile driving conditions are least favorable. 

In one way or another the idea “Park Where the ‘El’ Begins” has 
been spread. Parking areas near rapid transit facilities are well pa¬ 
tronized. This intelligent co-ordination of private automobile and 
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public transit facility we propose to encourage as far as we are able. 
Not only will it increase the use of the railway but it accomplishes 
another desirable end: the reduction of traffic congestion within the 
central business district of Boston by keeping out of Boston the auto¬ 
mobiles of many all-day parkers. 

In this connection, we would like to advance the suggestion that 
the City of Boston and perhaps other communities served by the 
rapid transit lines might well consider the advantages of converting 
into free parking areas any large areas of vacant land near rapid 
transit stations to which land the municipality holds or may obtain 
title. Such use of vacant land would be of two fold benefit to the dis¬ 
trict: removal from the streets for many hours of standing automo¬ 
biles and reduction of the railway deficit through increased revenues. 


GOING TO THE PEOPLE 

From time to time during the last two years the railway has gone 
to the people by means of direct mailings to obtain the public's reac¬ 
tion to certain changes or aspects of the railway's service in order to 
get first hand information at the sources, and also in order to publi¬ 
cize certain features of the railway's services. 

The information sought covered such diverse subjects as the new 
Presidents' Conference Car, the trackless trolley, and the service 
rendered in certain sections. 

Letters were sent to groups of from one thousand to twelve thou¬ 
sand persons. The response to these mailings was highly gratifying, 
disclosing in the main an appreciation of the railway's services, an 
understanding of the difficulties, and a fine spirit of co-operation in 
advancing suggestions and criticisms. From the information gath¬ 
ered and the comments furnished we have obtained a good cross-sec¬ 
tion of the opinions of our riders which is a valuable guide in formu¬ 
lating policies and in making changes. Moreover, we have been able, 
by means of this direct contact with our riders, to bring home to them 
many of the telling points with respect to the use of the “El" for 
everyday transportation. 
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“THE COST OF THE SERVICE” 


The expenses of the railway which determine the results of oper¬ 
ation under the public control act are called “the cost of the service,” 
and this cost of the service may be divided into two general classes of 
charges: the operating expenses and the fixed charges. 

For 1940, the total cost of the service increased $589,734.12 and 
revenues increased $732,349.55, resulting in the reduction of 
$142,615.43 in the deficit for the 1940 calendar year, to which refer¬ 
ence was made at the opening of this report. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 

Operating expenses may be generally defined as those expenses 
incurred for the operation and maintenance of the railway. They 
may be grouped under five headings, namely: wages, materials and 
other items, depreciation, injuries and damages, and fuel. 

Of the increase in total cost of service mentioned above, 
$569,450.97 was the increase in operating expenses and was caused by 
various factors of which the more important were: The expenses for 
wages and materials arising from the St. \ alentine’s Day snow storm. 
The operating expense of an extra day in 1940 as compared with the 
prior year. The cost of operating extra service in connection with the 
American Legion Convention. An increase in the cost of certain ma¬ 
terials, including coal. An addition to the charge for injuries and 
damages to provide a sufficient reserve for the settlement of outstand¬ 
ing claims and suits and for payment of court judgments. An adjust¬ 
ment in the charge for depreciation of property and for obsolescence 
and losses in respect to property sold, destroyed, or abandoned, such 
adjustment arising primarily from the substitution of new property 
subject to depreciation for property which had been fully depreciated 
or retired. 
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FIXED CHARGES 


The fixed charges are relatively inflexible with little if any rela¬ 
tionship to the amount or character of the service furnished. 

To find out the relation of fixed charges to net results of opera¬ 
tions, we had a study made recently of the results of operation for 
1939 of several of the larger transportation systems in the United 
States. This study disclosed the fundamental relationship that exists 
between fixed charges and a deficit from operations. Wherever the 
percentage of revenue needed to meet fixed charges was high, deficits 
invariably followed. In general, the higher the percentage of income 
needed for fixed charges, the greater was the deficit per revenue pas¬ 
senger. 

On the Elevated there have been deficits from operations because 
of the lower level of riding and because of the heavy weight of fixed 
charges which must be paid regardless of the number of passengers 
carried. Last year 37 cents of every dollar of Elevated revenue was 
consumed by these fixed charges, over which we have no direct control. 

The nature of the fixed charges is fairly well defined by the head¬ 
ings under which they are divided: interest, subway and rapid tran¬ 
sit rentals, taxes, dividends and rent of leased road. 


Interest 

In 1940, this charge amounted to $3,952,485.02. Of this amount, 
$3,143,285.02 was paid to the Boston Metropolitan District for inter¬ 
est on Elevated bonds held by the District. The District used 
$1,770,165.02 of this interest payment to retire the principal of bonds 
issued by it to provide funds for the purchase of Elevated bonds and 
$1,373,120 to pay interest on its own outstanding bonds. The balance 
of the total interest charge, $809,200, was the interest paid on the 
railway bonds held by the general public. 
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Subway and Rapid Transit Rentals 

In 1940, the railway accrued $2,828,570.46 in the cost of service 
for subway and rapid transit rentals payable to the City of Boston 
and to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The railway payments 
in the calendar year amounted to $2,827,035.44. Of this amount, 
$2,284,126.25 was used to pay interest on the bonds issued by the 
Commonwealth and the City in order to provide for these facilities, 
and $542,909.19 was made available for the retirement of the princi¬ 
pal of these bonds. 

Note should be made that $2,313,074.21 of the above payments 
for interest and for subway and rapid transit rentals was made avail¬ 
able for the retirement of public debt, which sum amounted to prac¬ 
tically 90 per cent, of the operating deficit for 1940. This amount 
was divided as follows: 

Boston Metropolitan District 

a/c retiring District bonds $1,770,165.02 

City of Boston 

a/c retiring subway and 

rapid transit debt 455,299.19 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

a/c retiring Cambridge Subway debt 87,610.00 


Total $2,313,074.21 


Taxes 

The next largest fixed charge against cost of service was in¬ 
curred for taxes. In 1940 taxes totalled $1,657,498.21 of which 
$825,781.97 was for real estate and personal property taxes paid to the 
various municipalities in the area served. Social Security taxes for 
old age retirement and unemployment insurance accounted for 
$522,730.05. State and Federal gasoline and motor vehicle taxes were 
$271,276.84. Miscellaneous taxes made up the balance of $37,709.35. 
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Dividends 


This amount is a fixed charge of $1,193,970 annually which the 
trustees must pay under the public control act. The requirement to 
pay dividends was one of the terms in the public control act under 
which the owners turned over the entire management and operation 
of the company and its property to public trustees appointed by the 
Governor. 


Kent of Leased Roads 

In 1940 the railway paid a total of $45,607.07 for the rental of 
surface car lines in West Roxbury and in the Middlesex Fells Reser¬ 
vation which are owned by the Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 
Company and of lines in Hyde Park which are owned by the City of 
Boston. 


PURCHASE OF “EL” REFUNDING BONDS 
BY THE BOSTON METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 

The fixed charges totalled $9,678,130.76 for 1940. Of this amount, 
the largest charge, $3,952,485.02, was for interest payments on bonds. 
Clearly everything that can be done to keep this charge as low as pos¬ 
sible should be done. It is opportune to point out what the Legisla¬ 
ture has done in the past and may do in the future to save the money 
of the taxpayers in the Boston Metropolitan District, a district com¬ 
posed of the 14 cities and towns served by the “El.” 

In 1933 the Legislature initiated, and by a succession of Acts 
passed in 1934,1935, 1936 and 1937 has continued, the policy of auth¬ 
orizing the Boston Metropolitan District to issue bonds for the pur¬ 
pose of purchasing refunding bonds of the Boston Elevated Railway. 

This policy was adopted because Boston Metropolitan District 
bonds could be sold at so much lower interest rates than bonds of the 
Elevated. 
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The last issue of Elevated bonds sold to the general public (since 
refunded through issue of District bonds) was for a term of twenty- 
five years and paid a net interest rate of approximately 7 per cent. 
The average net interest rates on twenty-five year serial District 
bonds issued to purchase Elevated refunding bonds were from 2 1/3 
percent, to slightly more than 3 per cent. This wide difference indi¬ 
cates the extent of the savings made possible by refinancing through 
the District. A table of District bonds issued for refunding purposes, 
showing the dates, amounts, terms, rates of interest and net yield is 
to be found on page 19. 

The statutes passed since 1933 have all provided that the Elevated 
should pay the District two per cent, more in interest than the inter¬ 
est paid by the District on its own bonds. This difference in interest 
is used to retire the District bonds as they mature. As a result, over 
two thirds of the District bonds issued to acquire Elevated refunding 
bonds will have been paid off at maturity. 

From this use of the District’s credit, two distinct advantages 
have followed: (1) Substantial savings have been made in the rail¬ 
way’s cost of service and consequently the deficits paid by the tax¬ 
payers have been substantially lower than they would have been 
otherwise. (2) From the interest paid by the Elevated, the District 
has been enabled to pay off gradually a large portion of its own bonds 
while retaining Elevated bonds outstanding in the full amount. 

The District now holds $59,744,917 of the $76,200,917 principal 
amount of Elevated bonds outstanding. Of this $59,744,917 of Ele¬ 
vated bonds held by the District, $23,430,917 were issued to retire the 
preferred stock under the 1931 Public Control Extension Act, 
$1,500,000 were issued to acquire the Chelsea Division of the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway Company under chapter 299 of the Acts 
of 1932, and the balance of $34,814,000 were issued to refund Elevated 
bonds maturing or called for payment since 1933. 

Of the District bonds issued to acquire these Elevated 
bonds, there will have been retired out of Elevated interest pay¬ 
ments $8,443,000 as of December 31, 1940, $10,241,000 as of 
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December 31,1941, $22,013,000 as of December 31, 1947 and an amount 
of $50,646,000 as of the last maturity of outstanding District bonds 
in 1962. 

The trustees feel that the rapid rate at which District bonds are 
being retired places too great a burden on the present-day taxpayers 
and car riders as compared with those of the future. During the year 
ending March 31, 1940, Elevated interest payments to the District 
totalled $3,143,285.02 of which $1,743,862.52, or about 64% of the 
deficit for that period, was used to retire outstanding District bonds. 
Accordingly, with respect to future refinancing through the District, 
we recommend that the 2% excess interest paid annually by the rail¬ 
way to the District be reduced to 1%. 

With respect to the rate of retirement of public debt incurred for 
transportation purposes, it should be noted that for retirement of 
Commonwealth and City of Boston subway bonds the Elevated is re¬ 
quired to pay annually as part of its rentals an average of less than 
1 % of the principal amount of such bonds. 

There are $16,456,000 principal amount of Elevated bonds not held 
by the District which will mature between now and September 1, 
1947, as follows: $5,000,000 on November 1, 1941, $8,286,000 on De¬ 
cember 1, 1942, $2,600,000 on March 1, 1944 and $570,000 on Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1947. We recommend the passage of legislation authorizing 
with reference to these bonds the same method of refinancing which 
was instituted by the Legislature in 1933 and has since been continued 
whereby the Boston Metropolitan District is authorized to issue its 
bonds for the purpose of purchasing the refunding bonds of the Ele¬ 
vated. 

Stated briefly, this is what has been done during the last seven 
years with respect to Elevated refunding bonds: 

From time to time in that period various amounts of “El” bonds 
became due and payable. Had the trustees attempted to issue new 
bonds directly to the investing public in order to pay off these obliga¬ 
tions, the rate of interest on the new bonds would have been exces¬ 
sive. In the interest of the taxpayers, the Legislature authorized the 
Boston Metropolitan District to issue its bonds in order to buy Ele¬ 
vated refunding bonds and thus provided the money to pay off matur- 
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TABLE OF BOSTON METROPOLITAN DISTRICT BONDS ISSUED FOR REFUNDING PURPOSES 
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Refunded on June 1, 1936, by the District under chapter 451, Acts of 1935. 
Refunded on Jan. 1, 1937, by the District under chapter 308, Acts of 1936. 






ing Elevated bonds. The interest which the Elevated pays on bonds 
which the District bought is sufficient to take care of the interest on 
the District bonds and also includes an additional two per cent, which 
is used by the District to retire its serial bonds annually as they be¬ 
come due. 

The net effect of this process has been to make substantial sav¬ 
ings for the taxpayers in the 14 cities and towns comprising the Bos¬ 
ton Metropolitan District, since these are the taxpayers who pay any 
deficit from the railway’s operations. While the taxpayers of the 
District have been saving money, and will continue to do so, through 
a reduction in the railway’s cost of service, the indebtedness that the 
District incurred to buy Elevated bonds is also being paid off at a 
rapid rate. In fact, we believe that the rate of retirement is too rapid, 
and, in the interest of present day taxpayers, should be made slower 
by reducing from two per cent, to one per cent, the excess interest 
payment by the “El” on future refunding bond issues that may be 
acquired by the District. 

EMPLOYEES 

“MERIT PLAN” OF EMPLOYEE SELECTION 

The average number of employees on the weekly payroll in 1940 
was 6,192 as compared with 6,190 for the prior year. 

Vacancies, of which there are few, in the transportation depart¬ 
ment are being filled from a list established late in 1939 following 
written, oral and physical examinations and credit for education and 
experience, all together composing what we call a “merit plan” of 
employee selection. 

From this list in order of ranking have been employed from De¬ 
cember 15, 1939 to the end of last year 127 men who are now working 
as operators of cars, buses and trackless trolleys. These men filled 
vacancies caused by deaths, pensions, resignations and dismissals. 
Among the letters of commendation received from riders as to the 
appearance, courtesy and operating methods of the blue uniformed 
force, the new men are well represented. 
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The “merit plan” of employee selection to fill vacancies was ex¬ 
tended in 1940 to include the employment of car cleaners in the de¬ 
partment of rolling stock and shops. From this group, promotions 
to the position of carhouse repairman are made upon the basis of per¬ 
formance and length of service. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE FOR MILITARY OR NAVAL SERVICE 

By vote of the trustees, effective as of July 24, 1940, any person 
in the employ of the railway who is granted a leave of absence for 
compulsory or voluntary service in the uniformed military or naval 
forces of the United States shall be entitled to his rating, so far as the 
railway is concerned, if he reports for duty within 40 days from the 
date he is released from such service. 

BRADY SAFETY AWARD 

For the first time since 1935 the railway is again eligible to com¬ 
pete for the Anthony N. Brady Safety Medal, an award made annually 
to the local transportation system in the United States and Canada 
with the best record for “high achievement in the promotion of safe¬ 
ty.” For five years the railway was barred from this competition 


FIVE BRADY SAFETY MEDALS WON BY “KL M 








because of the large number of awards, five in number, that the Ele¬ 
vated had won. 

The management and the employees are exerting every effort, 
and will continue to do so throughout the year, to merit the award of 
the medal on the basis of the safety record for 1941. 


EQUIPMENT, PLANT AND SERVICE CHANGES 

NEW CARS 

We are pleased to announce the purchase of 20 new cars known 
in the industry as the “Presidents’ Conference Committee Car” by 
virtue of having been designed and developed under the direction of 
a committee composed of street railway executives. 

These cars are of light weight, streamlined in appearance, com¬ 
fortable, fast, smooth in starting and stopping, practically noiseless 
in operation, and with improved ventilating, heating and lighting 
equipment. 
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Delivery of the first of these 20 new cars is expected in February 
and the remainder soon thereafter. These cars are to be placed in ser¬ 
vice on the Newton-Brighton-Watertown line operating between Wat¬ 
ertown station near Watertown square and Park street subway sta¬ 
tion, via Galen, Tremont, Washington and Cambridge streets and 
Brighton and Commonwealth avenues and the Boylston and Tremont 
street subways. The 20 cars will be enough to take care of all the 
service on this line during the normal hours of travel and will accom¬ 
modate one-half of the rush-hour riding. This line was chosen for 
the operation of the new cars because it is the most heavily traveled 
line with single cars through the subway. Minor changes were made 
in the design of the car to adapt it for subway service. 

Before deciding to purchase these 20 cars the railway experi¬ 
mented for several years with a single car of this type which was 
placed in service on July 24, 1937 on the Charles River line. From 
more than 500 answers to a questionnaire sent out to residents in the 
district served by the line, the overwhelming popularity of the car 
was clearly manifested. The performance of this car has been excel¬ 
lent both from the viewpoints of operating and maintenance costs. 

These 20 new cars will replace a like number of heavy type cars 
which are 30 years old. 

HUNTINGTON AVENUE SUBWAY 

The new Huntington avenue subway, built by the Transit De¬ 
partment of the City of Boston, is expected to be opened to the public 
on Sunday, February 16, 1941. 

Measured in terms of minutes saved per day by the rider, this 
latest improvement in Boston’s transportation system means a sav¬ 
ing in time of at least 10 minutes during normal hours and of twice 
that much time during hours of congested street traffic conditions. 
Stated in terms of the number of present riders to be benefited by this 
improvement of the Huntington avenue service, this saving in time 
over a year is estimated at more than 950,000 hours, or practically 
40,000 days, or almost three entire days out of a year for each regular 
round-trip rider. 
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The new subway, which was begun on September 18, 1937, ex¬ 
tends from Boylston street, under Exeter street and Huntington av¬ 
enue to Opera Place, and is 4,316 feet in length. There are two sta¬ 
tions, Mechanics, opposite the building of the same name, and, Sym¬ 
phony, at the intersection of Huntington and Massachusetts avenues. 

The subway is built with separate tubes for each track. Up to f 

Norway street the tubes are parallel and are separated only by a wall 
between them. Beginning at about Norway street the two tubes are t 

farther apart in order to allow an automobile underpass to be built 
to take the street traffic on Huntington avenue under Massachusetts 
avenue. When these two tubes reach Gainsborough street they are 
again parallel and close together with only a center wall between them. 

At the junction of the Huntington avenue subway with the 
Boylston street subway, suitable signal and interlocking apparatus 
has been installed to control the operation of the cars in the Hunting- 
ton avenue subway and in the Boylston street subway, so that this 
operation can be made safely and expeditiously. 

Acting under contract with the Transit Department, the rail¬ 
way constructed the tracks and special work, installed the overhead 
trolley and the signal and interlocking system, the lighting and mis¬ 
cellaneous electric apparatus, and the station equipment. 
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RAMP AT DUDLEY STREET STATION 

In order to provide for an easier journey between the lower and 
the upper levels at Dudley street station, a ramp was constructed 
from the lower level to the westerly northbound rapid transit plat¬ 
form. 

There are really two ramps, both at a 15 per cent, grade. One 
extends from the lower level to a gallery from which there is a stair¬ 
way to the second ramp which leads to the upper level. The ramps are 
of steel and concrete construction. More than 4,600 passengers use 
this ramp on weekdays. 

GARAGE AT ALBANY STREET 

A new garage with a capacity of 32 buses and trucks and with 
lobby and storeroom facilities is now under construction with en¬ 
trances to it from either Harrison avenue or Albany street. This ga¬ 
rage is being built on part of the land upon which was located the old 
Albany street shop and office building of the department of rolling 
stock and shops and the boiler room section of the Central power sta¬ 
tion, both of which were removed after the opening in 1939 of the new 
shop unit at Everett. 


RESERVOIR CARHOUSE 

Construction of a new unit and alterations in the existing unit at 
this carhouse, which were begun in 1939, were completed last Sum¬ 
mer. The changes provide for the storage, inspection and repairs of 
the cars operating on the Kenmore-Lechmere line, which were form¬ 
erly serviced at the Bennett street carhouse. 

ESCALATORS 

Thorough repairs were made during the year on one escalator at 
Andrew station, one at State station and both escalators at Scollay 
under station. 
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LOUD SPEAKER SYSTEM AT PARK STREET STATION 


At Park street station there was installed a loud speaker system 
that the attendant in the information booth may use in order to no¬ 
tify passengers on the platforms about any interruption of service, 
rerouting or other information relating to the service. 


TRACKLESS TROLLEY LINE 

The trackless trolley line operating from Everett “El” terminal 
to Woodlawn was extended from Woodlawn to the Revere carhouse by 
way of Park avenue with a loop at the Revere carhouse terminal. 
Service on the line as lengthened began on September 7. 



TRACKLESS TROLLEY ON CROSS STREET, MALDEN 









A CONTINUOUS AUDIT OF REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 

All revenue received and all disbursements made by the railway 
are audited by its Bureau of Audit and the methods used produce, in 
effect, a day-to-day or continuous audit of the railway’s many activi¬ 
ties. 

As a result of rules and regulations adopted by the trustees and 
the system of accounts promulgated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and adopted by the State Department of Public Utilities, 
the accounting practices of the railway have become well established 
through the years and are directed toward safeguarding its revenues 
and expenditures. The management is provided with an effective 
control over costs and departmental budgets by a detailed system of 
records covering all phases of transportation, including the inspection 
and maintenance of the railway plant. 

The methods of fare collection have been designed to safeguard 
the collection of revenues and to simplify their audit. More than 
sixty per cent, of the revenue from fares is deposited directly by pas¬ 
sengers into locked boxes within automatic passimeters and into col¬ 
lectors’ fare boxes at prepayment stations. Readings of the passi¬ 
meters and fare boxes, taken under supervision, are sent directly to 
the Bureau of Audit. Fare revenues collected in surface cars, buses 
and trackless trolleys are audited by means of fare box and register 
readings. Other revenues are checked with provisions of contracts 
and other agreements. 

The chief item of expense is for wages, which are paid by checks. 
The basic payroll cost of blue uniformed men is determined by the 
service schedule, which simplifies the audit of their wages. Payrolls 
of other employees are made up from weekly time cards, properly 
verified. 

Payments for materials purchased, services rendered, and the 
like, are audited in conformity with sound accounting practices. A 
large part of the expenditures of the railway arises from the fixed 
charges and their amounts, some of them determined by law, are 
definite and subject to checking with public records and other sources. 
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Since 1912, the Department of Public Utilities or its predecessors, 
has made an annual detailed examination of all expenditures for ad¬ 
ditions and betterments to Road and Equipment. The requirement of 
reporting these expenditures in minute detail makes possible an effec¬ 
tive check by the accounting and the engineering divisions of the De¬ 
partment of Public Utilities. 

Included in this report are the comparative balance sheet which 
shows the net change in the asset and liability accounts, and the in¬ 
come statement which shows the results of operations for the calen¬ 
dar year 1940. Also appended are several statements of statistical 
data. Together these are a summation of the pertinent facts for this 
calendar year, with comparisons of other years, presented in an earn¬ 
est effort to project a clear and complete analysis of the railway’s 
operations. 

In addition to the continuous audit by the Bureau of Audit, the 
trustees engage the services of a firm of independent public account¬ 
ants who conduct an independent examination of the railway’s ac¬ 
counts. The certificate of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, Inde¬ 
pendent Public Accountants, relating to the balance sheet and income 
statement, is contained in this report. This certificate includes their 
opinion as to the accounting practices of the railway, to which we 
refer you. 


CONCLUSION 

We shall continue to fit the service as closely as possible to the 
demand for it, to maintain the plant and the equipment at a fair and 
reasonable level consistent with public safety and convenience and to 
develop the use of the system in such ways as are open to us. 

In the opinion of competent authorities, the service, the plant and 
the equipment of the Boston Elevated Railway rank well as compared 
with other local transportation systems in the nation. We do not 
contend for a moment that the Elevated is perfect, but we do say that 
with the income available and in view of the necessity of keeping the 
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deficit assessment down at as low a figure as possible, the services and 
the facilities offered to the public are as good as can reasonably be 
expected. We should like to furnish a more liberal service, we should 
like to experiment more extensively, we should like to modernize the 
equipment at a faster rate, but we cannot do so because there is a 
limit to what can be done within the reduced income from the lower 
level of riding and because we cannot risk adding to the deficit. 

As to the extent of service, we furnished in 1940 a total revenue 
mileage of 45,433,001 miles in 5,940,473 round trips consuming 
4,521,065 hours, transporting in all 294,450,628 revenue passengers. 

Day and night the “El” is ready to serve the people of Boston 
and of the neighboring communities. And it does it. Occasionally 
there is a failure of man or equipment. And then there is a delay, as 
there was on November 19 from the loss of power caused by a short 
circuit due to the breakdown of an insulator at the South Boston 
power station. And that delay stands out, perhaps by contrast with 
the usual railway dependability. 

For 1940 as a whole, the number of delays in service of 20 min¬ 
utes or longer for which the railway was responsible was lower than 
for any year since 1916, the first year for which records of this type 
were kept. There were 67 such delays in 1940, which number com¬ 
pares favorably with 103 in 1935 and 137 in 1930. 

We hope that the foregoing account of the affairs of the railway 
has been of some help in enabling the reader to obtain a good under¬ 
standing of the problems of the railway and of their close relation¬ 
ship to the problems of the community at large, particularly to those 
of the City of Boston. 

In our opinion, the future of the railway and that of the commun¬ 
ity are inseparable. As to the railway, there has been a partial recov¬ 
ery during the past half-dozen years. We are looking forward to and 
want a complete recovery. And, in our minds, that total recovery de¬ 
pends to a large extent upon a restoration within central Boston of 
Lhat intensity of commercial, industrial and business activity which 
it formerly enjoyed. 
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Reference was made to the twin problems of decentralization and 
traffic congestion in the annual addresses of His Excellency the Gov¬ 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and of His Honor the 
Mayor of the City of Boston. A likemindedness on the part of pub¬ 
lic authorities as to the nature of the problem confronting this com¬ 
munity is a distinct step toward its solution. To this end, we offer 
our help. 


BOARD OF PUBLIC TRUSTEES, 

BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY COMPANY 



January 31, 1941 
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Sl/Z/rttu/, ft, //*>/t/yt>//trry 
Boston.Massachusetts 


To the Trustees of Boston Elevated Railway Company: 

We have examined the balance sheet of the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company as of December 31 , 1940, and the 
accompanying statements of income and of cost of service deficit 
for the twelve months ended December 31 , 1940, have reviewed 
the system of internal control and the accounting procedures of 
the company and have examined or tested accounting records of 
the company and other supporting evidence, by methods and to the 
extent we deemed appropriate. In accordance with accepted 
audit procedure, we made an examination in detail of such portion 
of the transactions as we deemed appropriate and no limitation 
as to the scope of our examination was placed upon us by the 
Board of Public Trustees or other officials of the company. 

In our opinion, the provision for depreciation of road 
and equipment in the year 1940 charged to cost of service as shown 
in the accompanying schedule of operating expense accounts is 
fair and reasonable, but the amount of accrued depreciation 
appearing in the accompanying balance sheet is inadequate. 


In our opinion, subject to the' comment in the 
preceding paragraph, the accompanying balance sheet and related 
statements of income and of cost of service deficit present 
fairly the position of the Boston Elevated Railway Company at 
December 31 , 1940, and the results of its operations under public 
control for the fiscal year then ended, in conformity with 
generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis con¬ 
sistent with that of the preceding year. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
January 27, 1941 


md. 


1 
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ASSETS 


GENERAL BAL 

DECEMBER 31, 


December 31 


Fixed assets: 

Road and equipment: 

Way and structures . 

Equipment . 

Power . 

General and miscellaneous . 

Unfinished construction . 

Total road and equipment. 

Miscellaneous physical property . 

Advances for road and equipment on 
leased roads—Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway Company. 

Total fixed assets. 


1940 


$ 61,161,572.57 
30,746,971.22 
15,570,649.14 
1,972,733.17 
146,878.90 

$109,598,805.00 

688,978.14 

232,455.28 

$110,520,238.42 


1939 


$ 61,385,369.19 
31,237,257.97 
15,558,582.68 
1,972,733.17 
105,613.06 

$110,259,556.07 

799,061.67 

233,428.26 

$111,292,046.00 


Current assets: 

Cash in banks and on hand. $ 4,972,994.90 $ 2,470,064.01 

Special deposits . 348,673.88 347,379.13 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation notes . 1,007,031.25 

United States Treasury bonds . . 400,000.00 

Miscellaneous accounts and rents receiv¬ 
able . 541,139.23 438,899.51 

Material and supplies . 2,049,333.41 1,931,359.56 

Other current assets. 39,180.00 39,230.00 


Total current assets 


$ 7,951,321.42 $ 6,633,963.46 


Other investments—mortgage notes receivable $ 112,000.00 


$ 129,500.00 


Deferred charges and unadjusted debits: 

Prepaid expenses . 

Unamortized discount on bonds . .. 
Other unadjusted debits . 


$ 117,623.00 

1,041,085.38 
71,955.65 


$ 63,483.00 

1,114,171.26 
54,019.06 


Total deferred charges and 

unadjusted debits. $ 1,230,664.03 


1,231,673.32 


TOTAL ASSETS 


$119,814,223.87 $119,287,182.78 


Note: Amounts advanced by Commonwealth of Massachusetts to the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company for deficits in cost of service July 1, 1931 to March 31, 1940 totaled $18,604,378.29 
December 31, 1940. 
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ANCE SHEET 

1940 AND 1939 


LIABILITIES 


December 31 


Funded debt (per schedule, page 46): 


1940 1939 


Bonds held by Boston Metropolitan Dis¬ 
trict . 

Bonds held by others: 

Not due within one year. 

Due within one year (November 1, 

1941) . 

Total funded debt . 


$ 59,744,917.00 

11,456,000.00 

5,000,000.00 
$ 76,200,917.00 


$ 59,744,917.00 
16,456,000.00 


$ 76,200,917.00 


Current liabilities: 

Accounts and wages payable . 

Accrued interest, dividends and rents 

payable . 

Accrued taxes . 

Unredeemed tickets .. 

Other current liabilities . 

Total current liabilities, exclu¬ 
sive of bonds due within one 
year shown above. 

Reserve for depreciation—road and equipment 
Reserve for injuries and damages. 


$ 613,689.08 

1,365,548.26 

165,690.52 

52,743.92 

41,659.56 


$ 2,239,331.34 

$ 16,821,801.67 
$ 1,055,492.57 


Unadjusted credits: 

Unamortized premium on bonds. 

Suspense credit pending settlement of 

prior year taxes .. 

Other unadjusted credits. 

Total unadjusted credits. 


$ 12,480.60 

438,061.70 

119,212.98 

$ 569,755.28 


Capital stock (per schedule, page 46): 

Common stock (238,794 shares of $100.00 

par value each) . 

Premium on common stock . 

Total common stock and prem¬ 
ium . 


$ 23,879,400.00 
2,707,428.13 


$ 26,586,828.13 


$ 561,664.13 

1,367,270.97 

168,584.42 

52,108.00 

41,129.56 


$ 2,190,757.08 

$ 16,654,629.49 
$ 969,779.52 


$ 16,407.12 

426,664.58 
111,481.67 
$ 554,553.37 


$ 23,879,400.00 
2,707,428.13 


$ 26,586,828.13 


Profit and loss and surplus accounts: 

Deficit prior to July 1, 1918. 

Deficit year ended June 30, 1931 • • • • • 
Cost of service deficit 9 months ended 

December 31, 1940 or 1939 . 

Surplus arising from consolidation with 
West End Street Railway Co. June 
10, 1922 and reorganization July 1, 

1931 . 

Total profit and loss and surplus ac¬ 
count (debit) . 

TOTAL LIABILITIES ... 


$ 12,127.83* 

1,969,473.12* 

2,219,069.19* 


540,768.02 

$ 3,659,902.12 * 

$119,814,223.87 


$ 12,127.83* 

1,969,473.12* 

2,429,448.88* 


540,768.02 

$ 3,879,281.81 * 
$119,287,182 .78 


♦Denotes debit balance. 
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STATEMENT OF COST OF SERVICE DEFICIT 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1940 

Cost of service deficit as at January 1, 1940. $2,429,448.88 

Operating* loss for year per accompanying income 

statement .$2,601,674.71 

Less net credits direct to cost of service deficit not re¬ 
reflected in the income statement. 87,374.53 2,514,300.18 


Deduct amount advanced by Commonwealth of Massa¬ 
chusetts for deficit in cost of service at March 
31, 1940 . 


$4,943,749.06 


2,724,679.87 


Cost of service deficit for the nine months ended De¬ 
cember 31, 1940 per balance sheet. 


$2,219,069.19 
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INCOME STATEMENT 



Years Ended December 31 

Operating Revenue: 

1940 

1939 

Passenger Revenue . 

Special Car and Special Bus Revenue . 

$25,716,456.79 

111,144.00 

$25,003,678.34 

119,788.35 

Total Revenue from Transportation. . . . 

$25,827,600.79 

$25,123,466.69 

Station and Car Privileges . 

Rent of Buildings and Other Property ... . 
Power Sales . 

$ 473,789.07 

77.792.77 
43,153.55 
625.27 

$ 462,127.12 

63,661.45 
35,320.09 

17697 

Other Operating Revenue . 

Total Revenue from Other Operations. 

$ 595,360.66 

$ 561,285.63 

Total Operating Revenue . 

$26,422,961.45 

$25,684,752.32 

Operating Expenses: 



Way and Structures . 

Equipment . 

Power . 

$3,105,087.84 

3,206,573.34 

1,722,674.78 

8,623.510.93 

25,275.24 

2,611,967.71 

9A?2-9? 

$2,886,987.35 

3,110,983.98 

1,722.741.79 

8,527,222.15 

22,312.40 

2,459,677.28 

13 , 919.01 

Conducting Transportation . 

Traffic . 

General and Miscellaneous . 

Transportation for Investment (Credit) .... 

Total Operating Expenses . . . 

(Including Depreciation $2,157,709.68 in 

1940 and $2,074,456.22 in 1939) 

$19,285,456.91 

$18,716 006.94 

Operating Income Before Taxes . 

$7,137,504.54 

$6,968,740.38 

Taxes Assignable to Operations: 



Federal . 

$ 602,218.02 
1,055,280.19 

$ 588,511.58 
1,043,675.99 

State and Municipal . 

Total Taxes Assignable to Operations .. 

$1,657,498.21 

$1,632,187.57 

Operating Income . 

$5,480,006.33 

$5,336,558.81 

Non-Operating Income . 

$ 20,336.50 

$ 26,196.08 

Gross Income . 

$5,500,342.83 

$5,362,754.89 

Deductions from Gross Income: 



Interest on Funded Debt . 

Amortization of Discount on Funded Debt. . 

Subway and Rapid Transit Line Rental . 

Dividends (Chap. 333, Acts 1931) . 

$3,952,485.02 

73,085.88 

2,828,570.46 

1,193,970.00 

45,607.07 

8,299.11 

$3,952,485.02 

73,085.88 

2,825,776.56 

1,193,970.00 

45,560.49 

16,167.08 

Rent for Leased Roads . 

Other Deductions . 

Total Deductions from Gross Income... 

$8,102,017.54 

$8,107,045.03 

Operating Loss for Year . 

*$2,601,674.71 

*$2,744,290.14 

* Debit 
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OPERATING EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 


Way and Structures: 

Superintendence of Way and Structures.... 

Maintenance of Track and Roadway. 

Removal of Snow and Ice . 

Tunnels and Subways ... 

Elevated Structures and Foundations . 

Bridges, Trestles and Culverts. 

Crossings, Fences and Signs. 

Signals and Interlocking Apparatus. 

Telephone and Telegraph Lines . 

Other Miscellaneous Way Expenses. 

Maintenance of Electric Line Equipment.... 
Maintenance of Buildings, Fixtures and 

Grounds . 

Depreciation of Way and Structures. 

Total Way and Structures . 


Years Ended December 31 

1940 

1939 

$ 278,357.77 

$ 276,707.84 

932,392.26 

956,611.27 

322,660.60 

157,576.83 

27,606.59 

36,408.79 

62,965.12 

63,675.83 

8,613.62 

7,457.97 

8,372.54 

5,693.28 

24,509.13 

29.807.49 

6,184.54 

8,901.62 

36,881.28 

36,055.07 

250,004.32 

236,176.39 

413,340.07 

351,914.97 

733,200.00 

720,000.00 

$3,105,087.84 

$2,886,987.35 


Equipment: 


Superintendence of Equipment. $ 110,874.94 

Maintenance of Revenue Equipment . 1,214,766.80 

Maintenance of Rail Service Equipment .... 25,065.86 

Elec. Equip. Maint. of Revenue Equipment.. 329,203.87 

Shop Equipment . 56,560.02 

Shop Expenses . 262,562.52 

Miscellaneous Equip. (Autos, Trucks and 

Tractors) . 63,829.65 

Depreciation of Equipment . 546,000.00 

Depreciation of Buses and Trackless Trolleys 597,709.68 


$ 145,562.36 
1,208,819.16 
18,937.52 
295,784.56 
54,388.15 
264,922.20 

53,113.81 

495,000.00 

574,456.22 


Total Equipment 


$3,206,573.34 $3,110,983.98 


Power: 


Superintendence of Power. $ 88,207.30 

Maintenance of Power Plant Bldgs, and 

Equipment . 145,779.35 

Depreciation of Power Plant Bldgs, and 

Equipment . 280,800.00 

Operation of Power Plants . 965,493.32 

Gasoline and Fuel Oil for Buses. 242,394.81 


$ 92,312.62 

185,870.67 

285,000.00 

921,237.02 

238,321.48 


Total Power 


$1,722,674.78 $1,722,741.79 
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OPERATING EXPENSE ACCOUNTS (Concluded) 


Years Ended December 31 


Conducting Transportation: 

Superintendence of Transportation. 

Pass. Car. Trainmen and Bus Operators.... 

Misc. Car and Bus Service Employes. 

Misc. Car and Bus Service Expenses . 

Station Employes . 

Station Expenses . 

Car House and Bus Garage Employes. 

Car House and Bus Garage Expenses. 

Operation of Signal and Interlocking Appara¬ 
tus . 

Operation of Telephone and Telegraph Lines 
Other Transportation Expenses . 

Total Conducting Transportation . 


Traffic . 

General and Miscellaneous: 

Salaries and Expenses of General Officers.... 
Salaries and Expenses of General Office Clerks 

General Office Supplies and Expenses . 

Law Expenses . 

Relief Expenses . 

Pensions and Gratuities . 

Miscellaneous General Expenses . 

Injuries and Damages . 

Insurance . 

Stationery and Printing. 

Store Expenses . 

Garage Expenses (Excl. Bus Garages). 

Rent of Equipment. 

Total General and Miscellaneous. 


Transportation for Investment 


Total Operating Expenses 


1940 

1939 

$1,133,202.73 

5,014,516.81 

186,027.43 

111,205.30 

648,127.41 

204,359.22 

779,403.95 

95,419.50 

$1,115,567.27 

4,970,203.51 

183,690.70 

103,890.07 

637,921.83 

194,276.76 

771,722.66 

89,749.18 

228,745.23 

13,815.62 

208,687.73 

230,960.02 

13,405.38 

215,834.77 

$8,623,510.93 

$8,527,222.15 

$ 25,275.24 

$ 22,312.40 

$ 86,798.53 

404,450.61 
80,502.75 

33.994.73 
30.00 

242,004.34 

97,604.26 

1,120,808.69 

145,000.03 

70,497.37 

218,602.23 

97,852.43 

13.821.74 

$ 86,364.24 

391,043.43 
79,916.45 
34,162.29 
120.00 
250,772.26 
95,213.12 
995,369.46 
150,476.02 
59,557.82 
214,410.22 
88,404.06 
13,867.91 

$2,611,967.71 

$2,459,677.28 

H9.632.93 

H 13.91901 

$19,285,456.91 

$18,716,005.94 


tCredit 

















































ROAD AND EQUIPMENT INVESTMENT 



Total 

Total 

Way and Structures 

Dec. 31, 1940 

Dec. 31,1939 

Engineering and Superintendence . 

$1,722,072.11 

$1,722,072.11 

Right of Way . 

11.465,147.56 

11 465,147.56 

Other Land . 

5,781,262.03 

5,723,361.72 

Grading . 

314,392.48 

317,191.25 

Ballast . 

712 286.38 

725,403.43 

Ties . 

756,034.81 

778,861.11 

Rails, Rail Fastenings and Joints . 

1,599,481.52 

1,688,753.86 

Special Work . 

4.314,154.15 

4,331,053.86 

Track and Roadway Labor . 

3 939,291.91 

4,033,636.20 

Paving . 

1,296,893.88 

1,342,093.71 

Roadway Machinery and Tools. 

610.534.46 

585,943.22 

Tunnels and Subways . 

360,237.98 

358,535.07 

Elevated Structures and Foundations . 

5,549,015.53 

5,549,015.53 

Bridges, Trestles and Culverts . 

1,994,721 36 

1,994,721.36 

Crossings, Fences and Signs . • 

85,720.95 

85,720.95 

Signals and Interlocking Apparatus. 

1,134,496.61 

1,134,496.61 

Telephone and Telegraph Lines. 

102,935.36 

102,935.36 

Poles and Fixtures . 

689,210.78 

682,406.67 

Underground Conduits . 

1,931,026.80 

1,914,536.07 

Distribution System . 

3,795.778.15 

3,791,105.12 

Shops, Car Houses and Garages. 

8,182,515.19 

8,281,556.24 

Stations, Misc. Buildings and Structures.... 

4 562 061.37 

4,544,520.98 

Wharves and Docks . 

232,301.20 

232.301.20 

Total Way and Structures. 

$61,161,572.57 

$61,385,369.19 

Equipment 

Pass. Cars, Buses and Trackless Trolleys... 

$20,455 659.06 

$20,899,714.52 

Service Equipment . 

999,555.00 

968,246.59 

7,346,234.68 

Electric Equip, of Cars and Trackless Trolleys 

7,119,434.72 

Shop Equipment . 

957,142.42 

906,878.99 

Furniture, Fare Boxes and Passimeters .. • • 

281,631.68 

270 935.90 

Miscellaneous Equipment . 

933,548.34 

845,247.34 

Total Equipment . 

$30,746,971.22 

$31,237,257.97 

Power 

Power Plant Buildings . 

$3,601,316.77 

$3,601,316.77 

Sub Station Buildings . 

640,979.22 

640,979.22 

Power Plant Equipment . 

7,024,267.77 

7,022,436.04 

Sub Station Equipment . 

2,689,711.55 

2,688,678.65 

Transmission System . 

1,614,373.83 

1,605,172.00 

Total Power . 

$15,570,649.14 

$15,558,582.68 

General and Miscellaneous 

Law Expenditures . 

$250.00 

$250.00 

Interest during Construction. 

1,832,301.09 

1,832.301.09 

Injuries and Damages . 

7.500 00 

7,500.00 

Taxes . 

145,866.54 

145,866.54 

Miscellaneous . 

13 , 184 . 46 * 

13 , 184 . 46 * 

Total General and Miscellaneous. 

$1 972,733.17 

$1,972,733.17 

Unfinished Construction. 

$146,878.90 

$105,613.06 

Total Road and Equipment Investment $109,598,805.00 

$110,259,556.07 

* Credit. 
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INVESTMENT IN ROAD OWNED AND LEASED DECEMBER 31, 1940 

Boston Elevated Railway Company: 

Road and Equipment .$109,598,805.00 


Miscellaneous Physical Property . 

West Roxbury Lines (E. Mass. St. Ry. Co.).. 

688,978.14 

232,455.28 

Total Boston Elevated Railway Company 
Investment . 

$110,520,238.42 

Leased Lines: 


Hyde Park Transportation District 

(City of Boston) . 

Eastern Mass. St. Ry. Co. (Part Leased) 

West Roxbury Lines . $672,847.44 

Middlesex Fells Line . 29,546.01 

$245,931.51 

Total Eastern Mass. St. Ry. Co. 

702,393.45 

Total Leased Lines . 

948,324.96 

City of Boston Investment: 


Boylston Subway . 

Cambridge Connection . 

Dorchester Tunnel . 

Dorchester Rapid Transit Extension . 

East Boston Tunnel . 

East Boston Tunnel Extension. 

Tremont Subway . 

Washington Tunnel . 

$11,531,391.46 

1,705,393.34 

12,270,947.05 

11,065,560.70 

7,294,918.31 

2,347,492.16 

4,675,090.45 

7,977,814.44 

Total City of Boston Investment.... 

58,868,607.91 

Comm, of Massachusetts Investment— 


Cambridge Subway . 

8,226,759.52 

Total Investment in Road Owned and Leased. 

.$178,563,930.81 
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RECEIPTS AND COST OF SERVICE FOR YEARS ENDED DEC. 31 


Receipts 

1940 

1939 

Revenue from Transportation . 

. . . . $25,827,600.79 

$25,123,466.69 

Revenue from Other Operations . 

595,360.66 

561,285.63 

Non-Operating Income . 


26,196.08 

Total Receipts . 


$25,710,948.40 

Cost of Service 



Operating Expenses: 



Wages . 


$12,764,185.12 

Material and Other Items . 


2,214,457.49 

Injuries and Damages . 

949,991.28 

829,610.01 

Depreciation . 

2,157,709.68 

2,074,456.22 

Fuel . 


833,297.10 

Total Operating Expenses . 


$18,716,005.94 

Interest on Bonds . 


3,952,485.02 

Subway and Rapid Transit Line Rental . 


2,825,776.56 

Taxes .. 


1,632,187.57 

Dividends (Chap. 333, Acts 1931) . 


1,193,970.00 

Rent of Leased Roads . 


45,560.49 

Miscellaneous Items . 


89,252.96 

Total Cost of Service . 


$28,455,238.54 

Loss for Year. 


$2,744,290.14 


Note: Profit and Loss items not included ir. above. 
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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 



Year Ended December 31 

Passenger and Traffic Statistics: 

1940 

1939 

Cost of Service Per Revenue Passenger- 

Total Receipts Per Revenue Passenger.... 

9.86c 

8.98c 

9.64c 

8.71c 

Loss Per Revenue Passenger. 

0.88c 

0.93c 

Passenger Revenue . 

Round Trips Operated . 

Average Fare per Fare Passenger. 

% of 5c Fares to Total Rev. Passengers... 
Revenue Passengers Per Mile Operated.... 

$25,827,600.79 $25,123,466.69 

5,940,473 6,012,448 

8.76c 8.50c 

24.71% 29.97% 

6.48 6.48 

Revenue Passengers: 

10c Fares . 

6V&c Joint Fares . 

Special Car and Special Bus. 

220,753,483 

66,437,046 

100,209 

6,325,943 

833,947 

205,804,629 

82,238,491 

20,640 

6,213,354 

845,963 

Total Revenue Passengers. 

294,450,628 

295,123.077 

Revenue Miles: 

Trackless Trolley Lines. 

Rapid Transit Lines . 

20,541,941 

11,626,715 

2,203,504 

11,060,841 

20,877,236 

11,514,941 

2,221,853 

10,941,606 

Total Revenue Miles . 

45,433,001 

45,555,636 

Revenue Hours: 

Surface Lines . 

Trackless Trolley Lines. 

2,236,464 

1,308,973 

239,780 

735,848 

2,277,015 

1,289,195 

239,398 

725,364 

Total Revenue Hours . 

4,521,065 

4,530,972 

Power Statistics: 

Tons of coal burned.. 

Pounds of coal per D. C. kilowatt houi • • • • 
Average price of coal per long ton (at 

121,214 

1.323 

$5.23 

121,434 

1.344 

$4.90 

Doners f §##•••••••#•••••• 

Net cost of power for car service per kilo- 

watt hour (cents) ...•• 

Net cost of power per total car mile 

0.756 

4.199 

0.774 

4.213 

y Cv II vS J ##•••••••••* /1 # 1 i i. 

Direct current annual output (kilowatt 

205,127,940 

202,281,485 
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BASIC DATA FOR PERIOD OF PUBLIC CONTROL—CALENDAR YEARS 
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•Denotes excess cost of service over receipts. 

^Excluding Special Car and Special Bus service. 

Note:—Fixed charges include subway rentals, rent of leased roads, taxes, dividends and interest on bonds. 
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CAPITAL OUTSTANDING, 

DECEMBER 31, 1940 




Outstanding Common Stock 



No. Par Value 

Shares Shares 

Outstanding Outstanding 

Net 

Premium 

Amount 

Realized 

5% 

Yearly Dividends 
Dividend Payable 

5,000 $500,000.00 

— 

$500,000.00 



95,000 9,500,000.00 

— 

9,500,000.00 



33,000 3,300,000.00 

$1,815,000.00 

5,115,000.00 



66,500 6,650,000.00 

695,958.13 

7,345,958.13 



39,294 3,929,400.00 

196,470.00 

4,125,870.00 


Jan. 1 

238,794 $23,879,400.00 

$2,707,428.13 

$26,586,828.13 

$1,193,970 00 

Apr. 1 

July 1 





I 

Oct. 1 



Outstanding Funded Debt 



Par 

Value 

Rate 

Maturity 

A mount 
Realized 

Yearly 

Interest 

Co. 

$5,000,000.00 

4%% 

Nov. 1, 1941 

$4,900,000.00 

$225,000.00 

B. E. 

8,286,000.00 

5 % 

Dec. 1, 1942 

7,869,934.74 

414,300.00 

B. E. 

2,600,000.00 

5 % 

Mar. 1, 1944 

2,712,832.07 

130,000.00 

W. E. 

570,000.00 

7 % 

Sept. 1, 1947 

570,399.00 

39,900.00 

W.E. 

§ 1,581,000.00 

4 %% 

Aug. 1, 1949 

1,503,309.66 

71,145.00 

B. E. 

§ 6,309,000.00 

5 % 

Jan. 1, 1960 

6,169,571.10 

315,450.00 

B. E. 

§ 8,500,000.00 

5 % 

Mar. 1, 1960 

8,569,615.00 

425,000.00 

B. E. 

§ 7,711,000.00 

4Ms% 

Dec. 15, 1960 

7,524,779.35 

346,995.00 

B. E. 

§ 3,815,000.00 

4M*% 

June If 1961 

3,778,757.50 

171,675.00 

B.E. 

§ 2,098,000.00 

4V 4 % 

Jan. 1, 1962 

2,084,404.96 

89,165.00 

B. E. 

§ 4,800,000.00 

4%% 

Oct. 1, 1962 

4,699,579.20 

228,000.00 

B.E. 

§ 1,500,000.00 

6 % 

* * * 

1,500,000.00 

90,000.00 

B.E. 

§23,430,917.00 

6 % 

* * * 

23,430,917.00 

1,405,855.02 

B.E. 

$76,200,917.00 



$75,314,099.58 

$3,952,485.02 


§ Held by Boston 

Metropolitan District. (Total $59.744,917.00—7H.4% of 

total bonds outstanding.) 
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REVENUE EQUIPMENT ACQUIRED AND RETIRED 

1918-1940 

Owned Acquired Retired 

On Hand 

Surface Cars 

1918 

1918-1940 

1918-1940 

Dec. 31. 1940 

Semi-Convertible Cars: 

Types No. 1 to No. 4. 

453 

• • • 

188 

265 

Type No. 5 . 


471 

1 

470 

Type “4000” . 


64 

10 

54 

Center Entrance Cars . 

100 

305 

174 

231 

Trailer Cars . 


50 

212 

12 

P.C.C. Car . 


1 

... 

1 

Birney Type Cars ... 

1 

80 

81 


Articulated Cars . 

177 

... 

177 

... 

Box Cars . 

.. 1,113 

. •. 

1,113 

•.. 

Open Cars . 

.. 1,354 

... 

1,354 

... 

Total Surface Cars . 

.. 3,372 

971 

3,310 

1,033 

Rapid Transit Cars 

Elevated Cars, Wood and Steel.... 

169 

... 

169 

... 

Elevated Cars, Steel. 


163 

46 

279 

Camb.-Dorch. Tunnel Cars, Steel., 

60 

95 

... 

155 

East Boston Tunnel Cars, Steel... 

. 

48 

... 

48 

Total Rapid Transit Cars ..., 


306 

215 

482 

Buses 

Mechanical Drive. 


831 

336 

495 

Diesel—Electric Drive . 


24 

... 

24 

Diesel—Hydraulic Drive. 


2 

... 

2 

Gas-Electric Drive . 


46 

46 

... 

Total Buses . 


903 

382 

521 

Trackless Trolleys . 


97 

... 

97 

Totals .. 


2,277 

3,907 

2,133 
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